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ABSTRACT 

Each self-teaching unit is designed to teach a 
specific concept or skill. A unit consists of: (1) a stated 
performance or behavioral objective » (2) activities to enable the 
student to achieve the objective, and (3) a test to determine whether 
or not he has succeeded. This booklet begins with a description of 
the performance objective, and seir^^ral sample objectives are 
presented« Section 2 contains suggestions on the selection and 
presentation of learning activities. In section 3, suggestions are 
made concer'Ung ways in which self-teaching units can be used. Part 4 
is devoted tz cue construction of a self -teaching unit, h 
self-instructional lesson is presented as a sample, and the booklet 
concludes with recommendations concerning the teacher's choice of 
learning medium and effective evaluation procedures. (PHP) 
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PRfiPARING AND USING SELF -TEACHING UNITS 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



lutroductlon 

Self-teaching un.ts appear under a variety of names, the most 
coinr.,on of whid. ar- Unipacs and LAPS (L'^arning Activity Packats). 
Ench unit is designed to teach a specific concept or skill. The 
unit may introduce the topic to the student, or it may be used 
for remedial or review purposes. A typical foreign language 
unit for example,, might focus on the conjugation of irregular 
trench verbs. " 

E.ich unit consists of (I) a stated performance or behavioral 
objective, (2) activities to enable the student to achieve the 
objective, and (i) a test to der.ertr.ine whether or not ho has 
succeeded. Sone packets contain additional components, e.g 
a pre -test to determine prior knowledge (which might indicate 
eliminating part or all of the unit), supplementary activities 
tor the more motivated student and the slow learner, self-tests 
to allow the student to measure his own progress, and a teacher- 
controlled final evaluation. 



Ihu Perfpn.iancti_ 0 bjecLj^ 

A performance objective statef. wliat the studen*: Is expected to 
do after completing the activities In the unit. ~ 

Learning will be move eff/cicnt and rewarding if this goal is 
stated specificallv at the beginning of tha unit. Is the student 

?;;''?n^?f r ''L r'^.f'"*^'' 0^«lly- In writing? 

In English? In Spanish? Of what structural difficulty? Uslna 
what vocabulary? Is the student expected to substitute the 
present perfect tense for the present tense, to translate from 
English into German, to fill in blanks with past pariiclples 
or all of these? 11,e objectives should be stated in exactly' 
thrse terms. Expr-jssluns such as "know," "study," "understand " 
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"memori/.c," ''listen," "bu familiar with," etc,, should be avoided 
because they nre not specific enough. Unless they are carefully 
qualified, they do not tell the student what activity he is to 
perform. 

A good performance objective indicates all of the following: 

(1) The precise behavior expected of the student 

Say In Spanish 

Write In French 

Translate Into wltten Euglish 

(2) The conditions under which the student will demonstrate 
this behavior 

W1)cn you hear the Kngllsh equivalents 

When dictated in French 

When you read the questions in Russian 

(3) Hu! levi.a o£ mastery the student is e.ipcctcd ta achieve 

Without error 

With no more than five errors 

So that a n.itivt' Frenchman could understand 



Hit; Eollov/iiig sanplc performance objective mceth nil of these 
criteria; 

The stiuliMit will be nhle to write in French wltbout error 
the '}0 vocabulary wi>rds introduceil in tl»i^» unit when 
they arc dictated by the teacher in French* 

Here Uic phrase -VithuLC error" Indicates the level of v.vrMvty 
diM-w'inded by the insTuctor. The conditions under which tlie 
student's proacicncy will be tested are clearly stoted. Hie 
wordinv. of tlic ohjeotivc also rovi^als tlie specific behavior 
evpected oi liitu Note that If the final wrd in the sample 
uhjc.'tive wore changed fror: "French'^ to **Kn«llsh," or if the verb 
'•write*' were chnnv;cd to ^'s iv," the student would havf to be 
prepared to iIl: iiri^>trntc :\ ditiereni heliaviiir. Hie Inruructor 
would then alter or replace sone of the learnini* activities in 
the unit. \ v.nitir nr poorly ph.rascd perfomance objective (o.^., 
Mie ;itudent will le.?rn the n) vocabuliry word^ introduced in 
•his anil) a<»es not define the expected behavior precisel/ cnou>;h 
li) hu useful l»» either the student or the teacher. 
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Sevcr.ll uldltloii.il. ■^v^\A^• pcrfor.\nncc ohjectlvcs follow. ?;otc 
llMl tluy rill c.mt.iLi n prcci-'^i; target beh-ivior. destrlbe tcstln>; 
ctHidil i.>n'- , ind cltis ..i level ui mastery. 

J) 



Tho Ktiidcnt must be able to say and write in Spanish the 30 
Irregular verbs in this unit when given the English equiva- 
lents. Accoptablo pnrfominiice : 27 correct with nc» spelling 
or serious pronuuciation orrors* 

The student must be able' to answer orally in grammatically 
correct French the 20 quJ:stions at the end of this unit. The 
questions will be asked orally > and the student may not rofar 
to written materials • 

The student must ho able to answer orally in German any qiues- 
tions asked orally in German about the newspaper article in 
this unite If the teacher judges that nine out of ten answers 
would be understood b> a native German , performance is accept** 
able. 

The student must be able to wite during ore class period a 
100- ti^ 2U0-vvord pr(5ciri in Trench of the essay in this unit. 
I he 'tudent may look at fhe essa> while writing the pvOcis. 
Ihi ro ni.?y be no more than five spel"* ng and gramii^atical 
orri>rs per 100 words. 



^CjVnijVtL Actiyitius 

riie second section of t!ie sulf-teaching \init contains materials 
selected t4' enable the student to nciiieve the- stated behavioral 
object ive>, rhe reqviisitu inlormntlon nny Ho printed in the 
packet; recorded on tapes, cnshettes, films, f ilms.-.rips , or slides 
wliLcf) .iccompany the unit; or contained in books, ma^aj!ines, or 
other printot! i)r andiovi^^ual materials not included with the 
packet. c4Hirt'e, any printed or au('lo'i«.ual materials to which 
the :;tudent is rerorred muiit He readily accessible in the class- 
rooin, learnini; resource center, or In^^oratory . The packet must 
contain clear directions fur tisin^^ and nastorinj^ the material in 
Midi n v/ay as tv» facilitate the desired flnnl behavior. For 
example, if the packet refers the student to a specific tape, its 
locar itinf ufic, and purpose wittiin the context ot the final per- 
Uirnianc^j objective should be Indicated* 



The teaclier lihould include in the learniag uctivltief section 
of the unit all the instructions, hints, directions, learning 
devices, aniwnrs to anticipated question: , drills, and other 
guidance which would he v^imployed if the students were in front 
.)i hii:i in a conventional classroom. Tailure to clarify instruc- 
tions for carryiii^ out the activities and findin>; the necessary 
materials will negate the purpose of the self- teaching u,!it; 



the teacher will find himself surrounded by confused students 
whom he will have to teach directly after all. 

Instructions for evaluating the degree of attainment of the objec- 
tives are given at the end of a self -teaching unit> and/or at the 
end of component parts If the unit is long; 

When you can perform the activities as stated in the objec- 
tives on page 1, report to the teacher for evaluation • 

When you have completed all the activities in this section as 
instructed, do the self-test on page 15. Check your answers 
with the key (obtainable from the teacher). If you have 90 
percent or better, report to the teacher for final testing. 
If you do not have 90 percent > review (re-do) those sections 
in which you made errors. 

Report now to one of the student aides for preliminary eval- 
uation. You will be given further instructions depending on 
youi performance. 



Use of Self- Teach inft Units 

Are self-teaching units worth the e 'fort of preparing them? How 
can they be employed to warrant the time and energy devoted to 
their construction? 

Such units provide students with nimcdial work in specific areas. 
In a cumulative skill subject such as a foreign language > taught 
i.n a class which is expected to progress at a fairly uniform rate^ 
failure is almost assured for the students wlio do not master 
certain elements upon which futur<Jt progress depends. If testing 
on a prrtlcular topic or unit shows that the majority of the class 
have learned the rater la 1 well, ;-he teacher is inclined to progress 
to the next stage > even though 'ihere are some students who arc not 
really ready. 

If self-teaching units are prepared for each basic unit or topic, 
they can be assigned immedinUely after testing to those students 
who need more v/ovk on tl.e topic. /ssign:nent is managed most 
cui:imonly in tv;o ways: 

(1) The self-teaching units cnn be assigned for completion 
outside of class time, either at school or at home. 
ScudenLs needing this additional work are usually those 
who tend to neglect their studies, so so.tic sort, of moti- 
vaticnt is necessary. Raising the student's grade can 
often provide such rtotivation. It should nut: be diffi- 
cult to justify »"ije improved grade if the student, on his 
own tliae, has finally mastered the material. 
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(2) Students can work on self - teaching units of a remedial 
nature (extensive, basic drill work) in class while 
other students are working on supplementary or enrich- 
ment iraterials. Sucb work can be scheduled regularly 
during several class periods per ^nonth, or for one or 
two periods following every test, or more frequently — 
even daily--for part of the class period. 



Of course, remedial or review work need not be limited to the 
topic currently under study. Such units c a be assigned to 
students whenever the need is evident. 

Self-teaching units can be used for students at the other end of 
the spectrum--those who have mastered a particular topic more 
quickly than the majority of the class. There is l^ttle diffi- 
culty in managing this situation. Such students can work on 
supplementary or eni Ichment activities of either a linguistic or 
cultural nature while thf "fiacher continues working widr the rest 
of the class , 

Self-teaching units are commonly usee' in individualized programs. 
One of the major purposes of individualized instruction is to 
release the teac'ier from lock-step teaching so that he or she can 
attend to individual and small group needs. The key to this 
freedom lies in providing sttadents with self-teaching materials 
so that they can operate independently ^.art of the time. But 
mere release of the teachr? Just the beginning. Self-teaching 
units of various types make possible other dimensions of individ- 
ualization which arc held in high regard by those who believe 
that education should be more personalized and learner-centered 
than standardized and subject-oriented. 

Students can progress at their own rate, proceeding from unit to 
unit as they master each one. The teacher or aides are avail- 
able for evaluation when each student is ready. The student Is 
neither rushed into a test before mastering the material nor 
held back by pacing set for an entire class. 

As a variety of units are created or acquired, "courses" v/ith 
different objectives (speaking, reading, career educr.tion, etc.) 
can be offered to students simultaneously in one classroom. Such 
units allow for "ungraded" learning centers or classes. Ungraded 
means that students are not assigned to classes and periods by 
their proficiency i the foreign language. A class of 30 may 
contain mixture of students in the first, stcond, third and 
fourth year or beyond. Ungraded classrooms are advantageous to 
small departments which have insufficient enrollment to allow 
separate cld^ ses at each level. Huch grouping also benefits 
programs ./hicK^ use advanced students as aides and tutors f^i 
be <3 tuners. 



Learning pncketa with Hkoletal structure drills airJ activities 
can forra the basis for ''total individuallaation" courses. The 
content, vocabulary, and structural sequence (v/ithin sonv^ lirnits) 
of these courses can be tailored to the rate of learning and 
special interests of the individual student. For example, a unit 
might explain how a student says he is doing something or wants 
something In the foreign language. The student is asked to select 
20 important verbs from an area of personal or professional inter- 
est, such as science, home economics, ecology, etc. The structure 
it* practiced with these verbs instead of with teacher-selected 
verbs. 

Because of their very explicit objectives, teaching strategy, and 
evaluaf.ion procedures, self -teaching units already available can 
serve as excellent guides and lesson plans for novice teachers, 
student teachers, and education students in methods courses. The 
units can also guide paraprofessionnls and volunteer instructional 
aides in their work with foreign language students. A well- 
constructed sequence of self- teaching units will provide consistency 
of teaching, regardless of the abilities of the instructor. 



Construc tion of Se lf-Teaching Units 

Although widespread use of self- teaching materials will undoubtedly 
await the appearance of commercial learning systems and texts 
based on this concept, most teachers themselves are quite capable 
of preparing self- teaching units. Furthermore, comn^ercial 
materials will never answer all the neods of individual teachers 
and students. These units may be complete learning packets or 
very brief guides. The actual materials used may be standard 
texts, tapes, visuals, etc. Any such guide should contain cne 
performance objectives and the learning strategy, the latter con- 
r.isting mainly of directions to the students for using the standp-d 
textbook in an independent learning situation. Directions for 
evaluation sliould also be included. 

The structure and content of self-instructional materials, whether 
ured for remedial purposes, enrichment, or as the basis for 
regular or Individual j.?!ed courses and programs, can be extremely 
varied, Units may take the form of such quasi drills as puv:;^les, 
songs, skits, tongue-twisters, poem^5 , games, or the retelling 
i.f stories. A unit may be built around a film sound track or an 
article in a periodical. Teachers have prepared units focusing 
on structure, vocabulary, idioms, p^'.onolog> . reading and listening 
comprehension, and conversation and writing techniques. Culture, 
literature, or career education may be the subject of a unit, or 
it mny deal ^'ith science, philosophy, social studies, fine arts, 
netlLjine, etc. 



Live Oak High S:hool In Morgan Hill, Cal^fo^nla, has developed 
a checklist Cor t achcrH to use In creating complete self •tea'shlng 
units* Tills gtiidc is directed to the student bu; designed so 
that the teacher won't forget to include any of the essential 
elements of the unit. The checklist consists of six sections: 

A* X'Jhat You Will Be Able to Do When You Have Completed 
This Uniw 

B. The Way a Native (German, Frenchman, etc.) Says or Does It 

C. The Way for You to Get There 

D. How Doos a Native Speaker Put It Together or Feel About 
It? 

S. You Put It Together 

F. rlow Well Can You Do It Now? 

The teacher constructing the unit begins with section A, whlcli 
consists uf the performance ob jectiveCs) ♦ However, if the unl': 
is to coi.*--if,t of several objectives, Ic. fs best to divide It into 
sections, c icb containing its own objective and ics own parts 3, 
C, D, E, and F. 

Part B contains or refers to the basic material which the student 
is to learn or work with or which Is to serve .-^s his model. It 
might contain vocabu ary to be learned; words to be pronounced; 
a story to he read a»oud and discussed; cultural information in 
text, pictorial, recorded, or film form; or sentences to be 
learned as Illustrations of certain structural problems. 

Part: C consists of specific instructions for finding any materials 
not included (texts, pages, tapes), an indication of how they are 
to be used, (lOT.iorizc , repeat until fluent, make a vocabulary list 
of all nuv^? words), and hints for making; the learning easier or 
more effective, 

\\\rl n is cotnposed of referenco m.-»torials, e.g., grammar analyses, 
notes and footnotes to a text or film, psychological analyses of 
cultural phenomena, linguistic analyses, etc. 

Part E, the "work'* section, contains drills and practice materials. 

Part F contains the evaluation Instruments and/or Ins cructions. 

As an example, a short self -teaching unit on structure from the 
Live Cak German program is given below. This unit Is designed for 
the ninth day of instruction in ar individualized first-level 
Gcm\an course. (The entire first-level course consists of 160 
sucli units, dealing with structure, culture, phonology, reading 
and listening comprehension, and conversation practice. 
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DEUTSCH; KERNSTUFE 
Lesfion 9 



A. WHAT YOU WILL BE ABLE TO DO WHEN YOU HAVE COMPLETED LESSON 9 



Say the English equivalent of the seven German Infinitive phrases 
In section B; say and write the G<irman versions of the six English 
Infinitive phrases given in Section E when given the English; and 
combine the German elements (left-hand column) in section E into 
German sentences (right-hand coluuai)--both orally and written^ 
without error* 



B. HOW D0E;> a GERMAN r#AY AND WRITE IT? 



When wc express an idea in infinitive form in German, we find the 
Infinitis^e of the verb (see Lesson 2 If you have forgotten what 
an infinitive is) at the ^. nd of the phrase, not at the beginning 
as in English. 



English 



to 


walk 




to 


walk 


alone 


to 


walk 


alone now and then 



What are the English equivalents 
tive expressions? 

1. in Deutschland wohnen 

2. eine Familie habcn 

3. die Leute kennen 

4. Gisela Schmidt heisscn 

3. oft in den Spiegel schauen 

6« immcr so laut lachcn 

7. laut und frcundlich 
mitclnander sprechon 



German 

f^ehen 
allein fiehen 
ab und zu allein gehen 
of the following German Infini* 

to live in Germany 

to have a family 

to know the people 

to be named Gisela S« 

to often look into the mirror 

to always laugh so loudly 

to talk in a loud and friend- 
ly manner with one another 



C. THE WAY FOR YOU TO GET THERE 



1) Study the expressions in the left-hand column of Section B 
while you listen to them on the taped models (use recordings on 
shelf 1 marked "Kerns tufe /Lesson • Practice saying the 
expressions along with the tape until you can easily produce them 
when you cover the left-hand column, 

2) Read the explanations and examples in section D until you 
think you understand them. If several readings do not make things 
clear 9 consult the luacher, 

3) Practi::e as directed in section E, You may use the printed 
guide in section E and tlie tape at the. same time to start with, 
but don't consider yourself finished unill you can form oral and 
written sentences from the cues in the left-hand column a) using 
only the tapes as cues, and b) using only the printed text as cues. 



D, T>1E WAY A GERMAN PUTS IT TOGETHER 



An extremely important fact about German structure should be 
learned early. This concerns the "home base" position of the 
German verb. Getting the feel of this position, as you will grad- 
ually see in future lessons, is one of the keys to acquiring German 
Sprnchtfeftlhl (a feeling for the language), since this position is 
one of the unique things about German--and one that contrasts 
sharply with English. 

Examples in English-- 



Person Performing Wliat's Being Done Stated 

Action (Action in Infinitive as 

(Subject) Form) Sentence 

(Jl^i^^) (to go alone) Hans is going alone, 

(we) (to live in Berlin) We live in Berlin. 

(you) (to have a family) You have a family. 

Examples in Gennan-- 

(Hans) (allein gehen) Hans geht allein. 

(wir) (in Berlin wohnen) Wir wohnen in Berlin. 

(d^) (eine Familte haben) Du hast eine Familie. 



K« YOU VlIT U IXHJKniKR 



Wliat arc the Gonnan equtva'Unts of ti c kollowlng English 



\. to find the world strange 

2. to cry sadly 

3. to coiuo alono 

4. to ask many people 

5. to dreiun now and then 

6. to go Into \\\y room 



die Welt Uvxwil flnden 
traurlg wolnen 
a lie in kornKsn 
vielo Leute Crageu 
ah und triinuasn 
in inein KinirH^r gchen 



(Cover up the right-hand col\urn. Use it as the "key" when you 
have to 4 !Je sure to U5e the recordings marked for this lesson 
and section.) 

Now cover up the right* hau'l column and see if you can put the 
following subjects and activities together into correct Ceman 
sentO'\cos. (Use the recorded versions, "Kernstufe /Lesson 915/' 
to assure correct pronunciation and intonation I) 



(ich) (in Dcutschland wohnen) 

(wir) (die WeJ.t ychBn finden) 

(du) (die Strassc kcnnen) 

(er) (manchmal alio in gehen) 

(die Famillc) (oft laut laclien) 

(die Leute) (imnor so lango 
sprechcn) 

(ihr) (dar^\ L*i das ZiniMer 
gchcn'/^ 

A* 

(sie) (pi.) (manch/u.I I It- 
einander wellien) 

(sic) (sing.) (vtel und laut' 
lachen) 



Ich wohne in Dcutschland. 

Wir linden die Welt schttn. 

Du kennst die Strassc. 

Er geht manchmal alleiu. 

Die Tacnilie lacht oit laut. 

Die Leute sprechcn inin*r so 
lange . 

Ihr geht dann in das Zinmer. 



Si*^ weinen manchn>al mtte^.n- 
ander . 

Slo lacht viel und laut. 
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HOW WELL CAi\ YOU Ik) IT NuW:' 



Ch*ck sort ion A, fe.st youtst^lf on 
carry out tho otjoctivt^s quickly, 
vv iluAtion, You will bo askvd to 
for in SVC t ion A. 



this hcisis, ci/jW i ^ you can 
roport to tho locicher tor final 
do exactly what i,i cdlled 



III designing self-teaching units, espe<:ially those of a remedial 
nature, it is desirable to consider the individual student's 
learning preference. Some students learn best through tapes and 
cassettes, whereas others arc strongly visuall- oriented. Some 
learn most efficiently through analysis of struccure and pattern; 
others learn more easily from the direct-method approach. 

f'hocsin^'. an advantagcou:-, learning medium for each studenL does 
not necessarily entail the creation of separate units in each 
medium for o,ich topic. rho. four major modes mentioned above may 
Me combined in various ways within a single unit. Thus, in an 
ideal situation, the audio-oriented student could first become 
c^cquamted with tho materials in Section B of the unit through 
recordings and then proceed to the printed form (i€ included in 
the unit) when he has grasped the audio version. The visualjy 
oriented student would be directed to do just the opposite. 
The analysis-prono student night study Section I) first; '.ho 
direct-ncthod student could largely ignore Section D. The real 
difficulty lies in identifying the student's host learning path. 
Here a subjective evaluation by the teacher based on obser- 
vation and interpretation of the student \s performance and prefer- 
ences i.s usually tbe only recourse ♦ 

.:reatin^; post-tests for sul i>teaching units will not be difficult 
I! tbe objectives and the unit have been well constructed. Some 
teachers prefer prepare separate tests tt) measure the attain- 
ment 01. the stated objectives*. Others use the material and 
drills in secti.)n:i B and H as the "test/* In oit^ar ^ase, the 
performance objective serves as the exact gi-ide to the tes*. items 
However, such a procedure may not always be appropriate, especially 
if the unit Is designed to teacli the student to use a pattern in 
a different situation and with different words from those beinc 
practiced. 

The evaluation procedure should always mcijure the performance 
specified in the initial objectives. The resultant high grades 
shoulu please educators, if their objective is real mastery 
of the subject by each student. However, the game which many 
educators play, that of using tests to trap students, to measure 
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intellectual agility, or to sift students Into a grading curve, 
has a long tradition. This does not promote maximum learning of 
the foreign language by a maxliuuin number of students. 



Conclus Ion 

This paper should not be Interpreted as a recommendation or plea 
that learning packets or programmed instruction constitute an 
entire foreign language curriculum. Such materials can form the 
core of a foreign language program (and have done so in many 
schools across the United States), but othr.r activities have also 
proven necessary. Students want to Interact and use their skills 
in situations of real give-and-take communication. They also 
want or need to work as a group--large or small. They enjoy 
coimiiunity, and they enjoy group fun. The program that neglects 
these dimensions (whether "packaged" or not) has missed the 
essence of hu«\an language. 
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£bjccLi_vcA^nd_ludi^^ j.ajuibook . New YoTk^ 

Mar court Brace Jovar^ovich, 1972. 

For more extensive research the ACTFL Annual Bibliography in 
I^i£n^Lan^uaiic^Ann_als (Nay 1972 and 1973) is recommended. See 
especially the sections on curriculum problems and development, 
methods, and testing. ^ • 
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aL-ERIC/CLL SERIES ON LANGUAGES AMD LINGUISTZCS 

ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) is a nationwide 
network of information centers, each responsible for a given 
educational level or field of study. ERIC is supported by the 
National Institute of Education of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The basic objective of ERIC 
Is to make current developments In educational research. Instruc- 
tion, and personnel preparation more readily accessible to 
educators and members of related professions. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics (ERIC/CLL), 
one of the specialized clearinghouses in the ERIC system, is 
operated by the Center for Applied Linguistics. ERIC/CLL Is 
specifically responsible for the collection and dissemination of 
information In the general btea of rajearch and application in 
languages, linguistics, and language teaching and learning. 

In addition to processing Information, ERIC/CLL is also InvoWed 
in information synthesis and analysis. The Clearinghouse com- 
missions recognized authorities in languages and linguistics to 
write analyses of the current issues in their areas of specialty. 
The resultant documents, intinded for use by educators and 
researcher-s. are published under the title CAVmc/CU^Series on 
LanKua B 98j ind Linguistics . The series Includes practical guides 

f!?^.'^''''*'!"' extensive state-of-the-art papers, and 
selected blbliugraphies. 

The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a 
contract with fhe National Inotltute of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment: of Health, Education, and Welfare. Contractors undertaklna 
such projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to 
express freely their judgment In professional and technical 
matters. Prior to publication, the manuscript was submitted to 
the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Unguages for 
critical review and determination of professional competence. 
This publication has met auch standards. Points of view ox 
opinions, however, do not neceKsarlly represent the official 

nf''?.^!<°M''°'" American Council on the Teaching 

of Foreign Languages or the National Institute of Education. 

This publication has been announced in the ERIC monthly abstract 
gS^rSL^rrF^^P^^ (RIE) and is available from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, Computer Microfilm Inter- 

fS;T;''J°"'/; °- Arlington, Virginia 22210. 

!>ee ^ for ordering Infovmatlon and BO number. 

rif JSwrf/?^?"^''^?" °" ^^^^ "y"^""' ERIC/CLL. and the 
GAL ERIC/CLL information series, write to ERIC Clearinghouse on 
llJnj^JhT Linguistics. Center for Applied Linguiatlca. 
1611 North Kent Street, A -lington, Virginia 22209. 
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